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ABSTRACT ^ 

College undergraduates read a story about two boys 
playing hooky from school from the perspective cf either a burglar or 
a person interested in buying a home. After recalling the story once, 
subjects were directed to shift perspectives and then recall the 
story again. In two experiments, subjects produced on the second 
recall significantly more information important* to the second 
persp-ective that had bet^n unimportart to the.^^first. They also 
recalled less info^ "Station unimportant to the second perspective which 
had been important to the first; These data clearly show the ^ 
operation of retrieval processes independent frcm encoding processes. 
An analysis of interview protocols suggested that the instruction to 
take a new perspective led subjects to invoke a schema that provided 
implicit cues for different categories of story information. 
{ Auth'br) 
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Abstract 

College undergraduates read a story about two boys playirfg hooky from school 
from the perspective of either a burglar or a person interested in buying a 
home. After recalling the story once, subjects were directed to shift per- 
spectives and then rec=5ll the story again. In two experiments, subjects 
produced on the second recall significantly more information important to the 
second perspective that had been unimportant to the first. They also recalled 
less Information ur.Important to the second perspective which had been Impor- 
tant to the first. These data clearly show the ooeratlon of retrieval 
processes Independent from encoding processes. An analysis of Interview 
protocols suggested that the instruction to take a new perspective led subjects 
to Invoke a schema that provided implicit cues for different categories of 
story informa*: ion. 
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Recall of Previously UnrecallaBle Information Following 
a Shift in Perspective , 

It has been known s5nce the turn of the century that the important 
^elements of a prose passage are more likely to be learned and remembered 
than unimportant elements (Binet S Henri, 189^; Thiemann S 3rewer, in press). 
Recent years have seen increasingly .precise formulations of the notion of 
importance In terms of story schemata (Maadler S Johnson, 1977; Ruin^lhart, 
1975) > propositiondl analysis schemes (Kintsch, 197^), and text grammars 
(Grimes, I975; Meyer, 1975; Van Dijk, 197:^-). These systems yield structural 
descriptions of the content of a text, but they do not pinpoint the mech- 
anisms by which importance has rts effect. Possible explanations for the 
primacy of important text information abound in the literature. However, 
these explanations are notable for th^eir informality and vagueness, and 
there has not yet been research that permits a confident choice among 
competing accounts. 

In this paper we will enumerate possible explanations for the primacy 
of Important text information. The explanations are of two classes: those 
that suppose processes acting at the tine of encoding are responsible and 
those that presume that the effect is due to processes acting later when 
information is retrieved and used. Next we shall summarize findings from 
previous research, paying special attention to evidence that would seem to 
support a distinction* betv een encoding and retrieval. Finally we will report 
two experiments on possibt^e retrieval mechanisms. 
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Our treatment will be -couched in terms of schema theory. Schemata 
are abstract knowledge structures whose elements are other schemata, and 
slotS t p laceho'^tders or variables which can take on a restricted range of 
values (Minsky, 1975; Rumelhart S Ortony, 1977; Schank S Abelson, 1875). 
A schema is structured in the sense that It Indicates typical relation- ^ 
ships among component elements. In the simplest case the reader or listener 
will have a preformed schema adequate to subsume (Ausubel, 1963T a text. The 
encoded represantat ion of such a te:Kt will consist, of the subsuming schema In 
which the slots have been assigned specific values; that is, are instantiated ^(Anderson, 
Plchert, Goet2,"Schanert, Stevens, S TrolHp, 1976) with the particular infor- 
mation in the message. A person will have the subjective sense that a passage 
has been comprehended when there is a good match between the information pre- 
sented and the slots in the schema. 

A schema at the level required to subsume a text will contain embedded * 
subschemata (Rumelhart S Ortony, 1977). We shall assume that typically the 
subschemata form a hierarchy, or at least can be represented hierari^hycal ly 
without doing great violence to the interrelationships. The position jor a ' ' * 
subschemata in the hierarchy reflects its ;importance. The si^'nlflcant text 
elements are the ones that instantiate slots in high-order subschfemata. In , 
this fashion, schema theory provides an immediate gloss on the primacy Jn 
recall of important Information. The explanation is saved from being circular 
because--at leastfor stereotyped genre such as folk tales, children's stories ► 
(Rumelhart, 1975) and detective novels (Cawaiti, 1976; Mellard, 1972)— It is 
possible to specify in advance the high level schemata that normally will be 
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brought to bear (Anderson, Spiro S Anderson, 1977; Brown Smiley, in press; 
Handlers Johnson, 1977). 

Consider next'the processes by which importance may influence encoding. - 
Two^, alternative accounts seem compatible with schema conceptions. The first 
can be called the "attention-directing" hypothesis. The schema singles out 
important elements. More attentiqn is devoted to these elements than less 
important ones; therefore, they are more likely to be learned. 

A second possibility on the encoding side has been tenrfed the "ideational 
scaffolding" hypothesis (Ausubel , 1963). A schema is bound to contain a slot 
for an important text element and it could be that the Information gets 
stored precisely because there is a niche for it. Depending upon Individual 
differences among readei;§, there may not be slots for less important elements. 
Or; there may be optional slots for unimportant elements, instantiated or 
not depending on the reader's motivation and on demand characteristics. 

We turn now to the possibility that schemata facilitate Information 
retrieval instead of, or in addition to, information storage. Again there 
is more th?n one plausible mechanism. Several investigators (Bower, in press; 
Handler & Johnson, 1977; Pichert & Anderson, 1977) have speculated that a 
schema ml ghc provide a retrieval plan. The idea is that memory search 
proceeds from the generic knowledge incorporated in the schema to the partic- 
ular Information stored when the text was read, A top-down schema-bast,d 
search is very likely to give access to structurally Important information 
but cannot turn up information unconnected to the schema. Thus, the latter 
categories of information are relatively inaccessible. 
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A second possibility is chat schemata guide "output editing.'* This 
would require oostuloting that a schema contains within itself an index of 
importance which, in consort with the demand characteristics of the recall 
situation, causes the person to^establish a response criterion. A person 
may terminate memory search when the criterion is reached. Or, when infor- 
mation occurs to a subject that falls below the criterion, he or she may not 
write It Into the protocol, 

A final possible retrieval process Is "inferential reconstruction" 
(Spiro, 1977). Suppose that a subject were attempting to recall a story 
about a mea^ at a fine restaurant (Anderson, Spiro. S Anderson, 1977; Shank 
& Abel son, 1975). He or she might fail to remember whether a drfnk was 
served with dinner, but since there is 0 slot "in his or her schema for a, 
beverage during the meal the subject is led to try to reconstruct this 
element. If the subjgct recalls that a beef dish was the entree, red wine 
becomes a candidate be/.irpge. At this point red wine couJd be produced ac a 
plausible guess; though after a long retention interval a subject may not be 
able to distinguish between an element that was in the text and an element ^ 
produced by inference (Spiro, 1977). Alternatively, once a candidate, such 
as red wine, had been generated, it might be verified against an otherwise 
weak or inaccessible memory trace. In any event, the primacy'of important 
text information in recall could be explained In terms of inferential recon- 
struction. The conceptual machinery of the schema will be biased *-Oward 
reconstructing important elements. 
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At least three lines of evidence bear on a distinction between encoding , 
and retrieval. First, there is the research of Dooling and Lachmah (1971) 
and others demonstrating sjbstantial facilitation when a schema-evoking 
context is furnished prior to d i f f i cul t-to-understand passages, Dransford and 

^ (1973) went on to show that a context is not very helpful when pre- 
sented after such a passage. The ..r^.-.sforc' anu Johnson materials were utilike 
normal text, deliberately written so tUat the referents of expressions were 
obscure. Nevertheless, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that schemata 
play a role in encoding. 

Two findings seem to implicate processes at work after a passage has been 
read. Several investigators (cf. Bartlett, 1932; FrederJcksen, 1975) have 
found that the frequency' of importations increases with the length of the 
retention interval. This finding can be taken as evidence for increasing 
reliance upon inferential reconstruction. If one addi t^ional ly assumes that- 
correct and Incorrect elements are produced by thesame process (Spiro, 1977), 
the finding also gives indirect support, along the lines argued above, to a 
reconstructive interpretation of the facts about the primacy pf important 
text information. However, it is possible that importations reflect inferences 
made when a passage was read (Royer, 1977). Shortly after reading a subject 
may be able to discriminate between elements actually in the text and his own 
elaborations, so he suppresses the latter. As time passes, the discrimination 
becomes harder to'make, and as a result importations appear more often. 

The. best available evidence for an independent retrieval mechanism is 
the repeated finding that important elements continue to appear in recall 
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protocols after a retention interval, whereas the appearance of unimportant 
elements declines sharply (cf. Bower, 1976; Newman, 1939): In research that 
was the immediate precursor of the present studies ('^ichert & Anderson, 1977), 
college students read stories from either of two directed perspectives or no 
directed perspective. One passage was about two boys playing hooky from 
school. ^They go to one of the boys* homes because his mother Is never there 
on Thursdays. The fami>ly Is welt-to-do. They have a firfe old home, set bacH 
from the road, with attractive grounds; Since it is old ft has some defects ~ 
a leaky roof," a damp and musty basement. Because the family has considerable 
wealth, they have a lot of valuable possessions — ten-speed bikes, a color 
TV setj a rare coin collection. Different groups rated the importance of the 
elements in the story from one of three points of view: the viewpoint of a 
burglar, the viewpoint of a prospective home buyer, or no directed perspective* 
Obviously a leaky roof is important to a home buyer .but unimportant to a bur- 
glar. The reverse is true of a color TV set or coin collection. The average 
Intercorrelation of rated idea unit importance across three prespectives on 
each of two stories was .11. 

Next, independent groups of subjects read the stories taking the various 
perspectives. The previously obta ined ratings of idea unit importance were^ 
strongly related to immediate recall. This was true j'ust of ratings obtained 
under the perspective the subject was directed to take, not other possible but 
nonoperative perspectives. Also significant was the effect of importance from 
the operative perspe^ctive on one-week recall. The measi/re was recall of elements 
after one week given recall of Jihe same elements shortly after reading. Thus, 
Importance was demonstrated to have independent effects on delayed recall. 
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The fact that importance has effects on delayed recall independent 
of those on Immediate recall seems on its face' to require a retrieva) expia- 
nation, for any influence on wha^js encoded should show up immediately, or 
so the argument goes. Among the possible retrieval mechanisms discussed in - 
"o^he foregoing, the retrieval plan notion provides an especially appealing 
interpretation. All but the simplest ''stories contain secondary themes and 
incidental happenings. Normally these are perfectly comprehensible, so it 
Is reasonable to suppose that they are encoded. However, i f memory search 
starts with the genei ic knowleclge in a schema there will be low probability 
of accessing information that does not connect with this schema. For instance, 
there presumably are no point^ers in a burglary schema to defects In a house 
such as a. musty basement; hence, even if it had been stored, this information 
could not be retrieved via a top-down search through a burglary schema. 

The foregoing account is incomplete in that it still fails to explain 
why information unrelated to the dominant schema becomes less accessible as 
time passes. An auxiliary assumption is required, namely that shortly after 
readi^ng there are other routes, not mediated by the schema, to Information 
jf unrelated to that schema; and further, that over time these alternative routes 
become increasingly problematical. This is net an unreasonable assumption. 
There could be some memory for surface aspects of the messase, immediately 
after reading such as contiguously presented information. To illustrate, 
a subject mentally canvassing a house for loot under the aegis of a bur- 
glary schema might remember a valuable object asserted to be in the basement. 
This in turn could be a sufficient cue, just afte*- reading but not later, 
that the next assertion was that the basement was damp and musty. 
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We have fled to construct a plausible retrieval explanation for the fact 
that more unimportant than important text elements drop out of recall proto- 
cols* over a retention interval. However, there is a storage or encoding 
explanation that some will think equally piausible, A traditional inter- 
pretation would be that important elements tend to be overlearned and, there- 
fore, have enough strength to appear at either immediate or delayed recall, 
whereas a larger proportion of the less well learned unimportant elements are 
above threshold when recall is attempted shortly after reading but below 
threshold later. 

To summarize, every established fact about prose recall can be given 
an encoding interpretation, Vihile some findings can also be explained in 
retrieval terms, none in the previous literature demands such an explanation. 
On the other hand, the finding that a meaningful context facilitates recall 
when presented before, but not after, an ambiguous passage does seem to demand 
an encoding explanation. 

The purpose of the experiments described in this paper was to attempt 
to provide incontestable grounds for the operation in probe recall of retrieval 
mechanisms distinct from storage mechanisms,^ Earlier, reasoning within a 
schema framework, we argued that peop.le may store information wnen reading a 
text which they fail to produce when recalling that text. The tneory also 
predicts that if people are caused to change schemata after reading a passage 
then they, will recall additional .information, specifically information impor- 
tant to the new schema but unJmportant to the schema. Operative when the 
passage was read. There are three somewhat^ dif^fe rent formulations within 
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schema theory of why this should happen. ,The first is the retrieval* plan 
hypothesis, according to which the- n^w schema will provide implicit cues for 
different categories of text information. The second is the output editing 
hypothesis; under the aegis of a changed schema different categories of text 
information will faii abo>/e a response criterion- Thfe third is the itifer- 
enti^'l reconstruction hypothesis; a new schema will furnish a different 
system of concepts for reconstructing important but unavailable information. 

Subjects directed'^to take either a burglar or homebuyer perspective read . 
the story descril^ed earlier about two boys playing hooky from schoo(. Everyone 
^ attemp|ted to recall the 'story twice. Haif of the subjects were directed to 
take a ne\: perspective' (from burglar to home buyer or vice versa) before the 

/ 

second attempt- !f these subjects were to recall additional information 

* O '\ \ 

important to the new perspective this would be uTiequivocal evidence for a 
retrieval process- We, at least. ;jav^been unable to, thjnk of an explanation 
for such a result solely in terms of encoding mechanisms. 

* *' * « 

Experiment 1 I 

Method ' ' . ^ • 

* . ' '■^ 
Subjects . Thirty-nine intro'ductory educational psychology students 

partiO'ipated in this^experiment in order to fulfill a course requirement. 

Materials . The experimental passage, was ^ narrative about what two boys 

did at one of the boys* homes v/hile they were skipping school. It contained 

c 

a number of points of interest to a burglar or real estate prospect. The 
story was 373 words long and contained 72 idea u.its which prery/ious^/ had been • 

rated for their relative importance to a burglar and to a prospective homebuyer. 

V 
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♦Design and procedur e. Subjects were run in groups of 3 to 8. Subjects 
were , to Id* that the study concerned ^'how people thi^pk about and remember 
stories • • • primarily in memory for the Ideas in a story." Siibjects were 

0 

^randomly assigned envelopes-- which contained instructions, the story, arid a 
test ^booklet, They read instructions assigning them the burglar or homebuyer 
perspective and were then given two minutes to. read the passage. Next, twelve 

;niirrutes were allowed, to do 8^ items from the Wicle Range Vocafc)ulary Test (French 
Ekstrom, S Price, 1963). Only the first ^8 items were scored. The additional 
36 Items were emp]o)^d to keep the retention interval uniform. All subjects 
finished [the first ^8 items and no subjects finished all 8^ :i the twelve 

' mi nut^ period, 

T;'\ ^^^^^ vocabulary test subjects turned to two blank pages and read 
instructions which emphasized, "Please write down as much of the exact story 

9 

as you can on these two sheets of paper. I,f you cannot remember the exact , 
worlds of any sentence, but you do remember the meaning, write down a sentence 
or port of a sentence ar. close to the original as possible. It is extremely 
important lhat you wricC dowi^ every bit of the story which you can remember. 

When everyone had completed the first recall, five minutes were allowed 
to dd six'itemc from the Surface Development Test (French, Ekstrom S Price, 
1963). T?iis test requires subjects to mentally "fold" a two dimensional 
figure to match a three dimensional representation. The task is to match 
numbered edges on the two dimensional figure with lettered edges on its three 
dimcnstonpl representation. 
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Next, subjects turned to an Instruction page which asked them to recall 
the story a second time. Half did so from the same perspective and half from 
the other. Subjects in the no-change condition were told the study was being, 
dpne to determine whether or not pepple can remember things about a story they 
thought they had forgotten if they are given a second .chance. Their original 
perspective instructions were then repeated. Subjects in the change of per- 
spective condition were told, 'This study Is being done to determine whether 
or not people can remember things about a story they thought they had forgotten 
If they are given a new perspectivje on that story . . . Please try to think of 
the story you read from the following or new perspective." The new perspec- 
tive was then described exactly as it had been from those subjects given it- 
orlginally. Recall instructions were Repeated for both groups and the experi- 
menter stressed ". ) . thjs study is attempting to-determine differences in 
'persons' recall from- one time to the next so please write down every bit of 
the story which you'^can remember." 

f^ollowing the second recall subjects completed a debriefing questionnaire, 
were thanked for their cooperation, and dismissed. 

Scoring . Idea units were identified in the protocols which, according 
to gist criteria, matched any of the 72 idea units. In the earlier study 
(Pichert 8^ Anderson, 1977): interrater rel iabi 1 1 ty^ was .93. No reliability 
check was made this time. 

I 

Results . - ' • , ' . ' 

Fi rst recal 1 . Completed first was a 2 x 2 x 3 mixed analysis of variance 
involving all 72 of the idea units in the story. The between-subjects factors^ 
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were erspectlve given prior to the story (Homebuyer, Burglar) and verbal 
ability (High, Low). Idea unit importance (High, Medium, Low) was a within- 
subjects factor. Table 1 summarizes performance on the dependent measure, 
proportion of Ldea^ units, recal led. A significant effect was found for idea 
unit importance, £ (2^170) = 66J>7, £ < -01. More high than medium and more 
medium than low idea units were recalled under both perspectives, replicating 
our previous finding (Pichert 6 Anderson, 1977)- The only bther significant 
effect was the interaction between perspective and importance, £ (2,70) = 19.50, 
£< .01. This appeared because importance was more strongly related to recall 
under the burglar than the homebuyer perspective, perhaps bedaus^ college- • 
students are relatively less familiar with purchasing real estate. 
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Some information was important to both perspectives while a good deal 
was trivial from either point of view. A second analysis involve^ just those 
idea units whose rated importance was different from the two perspectives. 
The mean idea unit ratings obtained in the earlier study , we re converted to 

Q 

Standard scores. Then two clusfers of idea units were identified. Placed 
in the first cluster were 15 units rated about 1.5 standard deviations higher 
under the burglar perspective than the homebuyer perspective. This cluster 
will be called "burglar information.'* The complementary procedure was used . ^ 
to define a cluster of 13 idea units of homebuyer information. 

Table 2 contains mean proportions of burglar and homebuyer information 
recalled. An analysis of the first recall data revealed an effect for 
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cluster, F (1 ,35) = 26.31, £< .Or. Th^ burglar information was better 
recalled than the homebuyer inforiwation. More interesting and important was 
the interaction between perspective and cluster, !F (1,35) = 16.58, £< .01, 
which is graphed in Figure 1. Th6 group ^that had the burglar perspective 
recalled more burglar information whereas the group that had the homebuyer 
perspective recalled more homebuyer information. Again, this result confirms 
our earlier finding (Pichert & Anderson, 1977)- 

/ Insert Table 2. and Figure 1 *about here 

Difference between first and second recall . TWb predictions follow from 
the retrieval hypotheses developed in the introduction. First, people who , 
change perspectives should recall more ipformation important to the second 
perspective but unimportant to the firrst. Subjects who changed perspective 
recalled an additional 7-1^ of th*=i now important information. In contrast, 
the comparison group which did not change perspective recalled less of 

the still unimportant information on the second attempt . This difference was 
significant, £ (1,35) = 9.57> £< .01. Neither the particular perspective, 
F < 1.00, nor the Interaction between perspective and whether or not there 
was a shift in perspective, £^ = 1.12, had an effect-. Completed also was a" 
subsidiary analysis, ^volving just the group that shi f ted ^perspective, 
evaluating the increment in recall observed in t?his group against., the null 
hypothesis of zero change, which wias also significant^ t^ (18) = 3-07, *£< .01. 

It is also predicted that people who sh i f t' per^pect i ve will recall less 
information that is unimportant to the new perspective. In fact, subjects 
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who changed perspective recalled a mean of 1.2% less on the secorid recall 
of what was now unimportant information whereas there was no change in the 
control group which maintained the same perspective. However, thi;5 difference 
was not significant, £ (1 ,35) = 2,22, p < .15. Nor-was decrement in the group 
that changed perspective*signif icantly different from'zero, t_ (l8) = 2.06, 
• 05 <£< -lO, The increment and decrement in the perspective shift group 
were "the same size, but the latter result was not significant because of the 
relatively gre'^ater variability in the amount, of information subjects lost. 

Second recal 1 . Considered alone, the data from the second recall; are 
not very interesting. Tests for retrieval effects; much less sensitive than 
the ones involving first recal 1 -second recall di fferences. al ready reported, 
proved to be nonsignificant. , 

If perspective influences the likelihood that information will be stored, 
then on the^'sedond attempt subjects should have recalled more information 
important than unimportant to their original perspective- However, the pre- 
sent experiment was not optimally designed to assess encoding benefits, since 
subjects will have , select i vel y rehe/>rsed more of the information important to 
the original perspective on the first test. Balancing in the other direction, 
the experiment had too little power considering the magnitude of the error 
variance. For what it is v;orth, on the second attempt more information impor- 
tant to the original perspective was recalled than information unimportant 
*to that perspective, an advantage that was not significant, t^ (3$) ^ 1-99, 
,05 < P < .10. 
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Experiment 2 

Experiment 2 was -compl e^ted to determine whether the findings of Experi- 
ment 1 could be replicated, and to obtain a set of introspective reports on 
encoding and retrieval processes. 

'^"-^ Method 

Subjects. The subjects, were 16 undergraduates enrolled in an educational 
psychology class who participated to meet a" course requirement. 

Materials^ design, and prqcedure ^ Half the subjects began with the 
burglar perspective, half with the homebuyer perspective. Every subject 
changed perspectives before attempting to recall the passage for the second 
time; in other words, this study did not Include a same-perspective control 
group. 

Loosely structured interviews were conducted after the second recall. 

The interviewer had a list of questions to ask, but he f reel y. departed from 

. / 

this list to probe ambiguous statements or follow up on Interesting lecids. 

/ 

Eight subjects were interviewed individually and eight in pairs. The pro- 
tocols were tape recorded and then type written transcripts were prepared. 
An informal content analysis of the transcripts was completed. In all other 
respects, the study was the same as the first. 

' f y 

. Resul ts 

Difference between first and second recall . The recall data is sum- 
marized in Table 3- On the second test, subjects recalled ]0% more infor- 
mation important to the new perspective which had been unimportant to the 
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perspective operative when the passage was read, t_ (15) = 3.02, £< ,01. They 
recalled 1\% less of the information that became unimportant in the light of 
the changed perspective, t (15) = 5.36, p^< .01. Since there was no same-per- 
spective control group in this experiment, these are tests against the null 
hypothesis of zero change. 
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Interview protocol s . The tallies reported in this section should be ^ 
reqapAed as rough indications of th§^ trends in the data. The Interviewer 
(fid not always ask a question, or ask It in the same way to every subject. 
Furthermore, subjects, particularly those interviewed in pairs, did not 
always give direct and responsive answers to questions. 

In reply to questions such as '*How did the perspective affect your 

reading?^' every one of the twelve subjects asked the question who gave an 

interpretoble answer described a process of directing attention to i|nportant 

elements. ^' 

Sample responses: 

— I spent most of the time looking for different items to be 

Interested in when buying a house. So, I noticed the large size . 
of the yard because I'm. one who likes area. And then I noticed 
the new things the father did to the hoyse — the siding, the 
plumbing. And 'then the basement was damp. That*s one thing I 
wouldn*t like. You know, how the house looked. 

Yeah, I had it [the perspective] in m'i'fid all the way through. 
I kept In mind all the critical things a burglar v/ould be looking 
for such as getting in and out, the items that it would be easy 
to move and take from the building itself. 
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First, I read it straight through without concentrating on any- 
thing and then I whipped through It again and scanned It, and 
I blocked out everything except the specific things a homeowner 
would he looking for in order to decide whether to buy the 
house or not. 

^ \^ The interviewer attempted to determine whether subjects suppressed 
Information, asking questions of the form, "Were there things you remembered 
but did not wrife down on the first recall?" Of the twelve subjects who 

.were asked this question and provided an answer, nine insisted that they 
wrote down everything they could remember. For instance, one said 

— No, 1 tried to write ever^hing down, even if it seamed stupid, 
you know, J generally wrote what I could remember. 

Three gave an affirmative answer but only one of them presented a convincing 

<]escription of output editing, as follows; 

• • 

— Yeah, I remembered a couRle of things but I didn't write them 
down because I didn't think they w^re important. It wasn't what 
I was looking for. It wasn't rela**ed to buying, a house. The 
possessions, like the jewels, I remember weren't important because 
they wouldn't go with the house. 

fThe answer of one of the other subjects who said she suppressed Information 

was unlnformat Ive, while the third subject seemed. to include In remembered 

Informat ion that which was stored but inaccessible: 

— I forgot to say that the house was "stone sided and that there 
was cut glass and china in the Ijving room. [Q: Why didn't you 

* Write it down the first time?} Well, I forgot (subject's emphasis). 

The interviewer was not programmed to inquire about information s-up- 
pressed when the story was recalled the second time, -but a few subjects 
mentioned doing this. A couple of more announced whi^le completing the 
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second recall that (despite the instructions) t^ey were going. to write just^ 
the information relevant to the second perspective. 

Subjects were asked to describe their recall strategies. The fjntervlewer 

i 

probed to determine why they thought they had recalled new information the 
second time. Seven subjects described mental processes consis.tent with the 
notion of the schema as retrieval plan. Subjects were counted among thfs 
group only If they expressly stated that considering superordinate categorjea 
of information significant In the light of the perspective caused them^ to 
recall .particular items- of information from these categories. For instance, 
one subject who shifted from the burglar to homebuyer perspective offered 
the following reflection: • /> 

— I only remembered one other thing, the basement. I ha forgotten 
all about that in the first one. [Q: Why didn't you remember 
that the first t;me?] I don*t know. When I remembered it was 
when I was upstai rs--thinking about the upstairs — in the girl's 
bedroom and thinking, was there anything wrong wi1:h the rug? 

Was there anything wrong with the house? And then I remembereJ 
th^ basement was damp. 

Two subjects who changed from homebuyer to burglar described the process 

as follows: ^ 

— I just thought of myself as a burglar walking through the house. 
So I had a different point of view, a different objective point 
of view for different details, you know. I noticed the door was 
open, and where would I go here, gp there, take this, take that, 
what rooms would I go to and what rooms wouldK't I go to. Like, 
yoy know, who cares about the outside and stuff? You can't steal 
a walPor nothing. .... I remembered [the color TV] in the 
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second one, but not in the first one. I was thinking about things 
to 'Steal , things ^you could take and steal. In the den was the 
money. China, jewelry, other stuff in other places. [Q: Why do 
you think 'you remembered the color YV the second time and not the 
first time?] Because I was thinking of things to steal,' I guess. 

— ... you say ''OK, l*m a burglar, now what do I want to get out 
oOf this house," and then you write it down . . . i knew that 

there were a lot of things, like furs and stuff, that had been 
described, but I couldn't remember them because I wasn't programmed 
that way the first time . . ^ I ended up putting pretty much what 
I put the first time. I remembef'ed that one of the doors was kept 
unlocked. I hadn't remembered that the first time but when it said 
I -was supposed to be a burglar that popped Into my head. [Q: Why 
do you think that popped" into your head?] Well, because -a burglar 
would want to know that! 

Six other subjects, said that r.he new perspective "jogged" their 

memories, or that when given the new perspective additional Information 

"popped" into their heads. Hbwever, this group was not explicit about the 

reasons additional information v^as recallable. Several expressly denied 

self-knowledge of the process. Sample comments: 

Well, I remembered a couple more items that were of value and 
I remembered that the door was unlocked or somethlna ,o that 

wouJ.d help you get in . . . [Q: Why do you think you remembered 

these other items?] f don't know.. I just remembered it as soon 
as you said to think of it as a burglar. I don't really know 
what triggered that. 

— Well, a funny thing happened. When ^e gave ire the homebuyer 
perspective, I remembered the end of rrhe story, you know, about 
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the leak in the roof. THe first time through I knew there was an 
ending, but I pb'jidn't remember wliat i t was. But it just popped 
into my mind when I thought about the story from the homebuyer 
. perspective. _ 

— I forgot about the glass and stuff, though, but remembered it 
in the second one for some reason. [(J: Do you know why?] 
No, I have no idea. All of a sudden it just popped into my head. 

Discussion 

In the present studies people recalled additional, previously unre- 
called information following a shift in perspective. There was a slgnif- 
icant increase in recall of information important to the new perspective 
but unimportant to the one operative when the passage was read. It. would 
appear to be impossible to explain this phenomenon in terms of an encoding 
process, since the perspective shift occurred after 4:fie passage had been 
read and recalled once. A retrieval process seems to be implicated, 
therefore. 

On the basis of previous research there is good reason to believe that 
schemata also affect encoding or storage processes but., as already noted, 
the recall data from the present studies did not permit a sensitive, uncon- 
founded test of possible encoding benefits. The interview protocols, 
however, clearly , suggest that readers selectively attend to elenjents of a 
story that are significant in terms? of an operative perspective. Appropriately 
designed experiments would probably show evidence in recall of both encoding 

I 

and retrieval effects. 
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One caveat about encoding seems' wel 1 -founded on the ba$ls of the data 
in hand. Readers must have developed a richer representation for the story 
material tha^i could be accounted for solcJy m terms of the dominant schema 
brought Into .play by the perspective Instructions* Otherwise there would 
have been no information in the recesses of the mind whFch could be recovered 
when the perspective shifted. Evidently the principle of encoding speci- 
ficity does not extend in a simple way to prose for, If it dlcf, readers 
would fail to assimilate Ideas irrelevant to the dominant ^schema* It appears 
instead, that at least some *M rrelevant** Information is encoded, and -that 
this Information may become available later if a schema, to which It connects 
Is invoked. 

Among the retrieval explanatfons for the increment In recall, subjects* 
self-reports supported the idea that a hjgh-level schema provides the remem- 
berer with a retrieval plan. Seven subjects <Jescrlbed a process that fits 
this hypothesis. They said that they thought of particular Information 
because the perspective led them to think of the general category subsuming 
this Information. Six other subjects, who displayed less metamemorlal 
awareness, made statements consistent with the retrieval plan hypothesis. 

A plausible al£ernative explanation of the fact that subjects recalled 
previously unrecalled information is that they edited their output according 
to shifting criteria of importance. Jxiformatlon remembered during t^e first 
receil might have been suppressed because it was unimportant to jthe per- 
spective operative at that time. By and large, the protocol data were not 
consistent with this interpretation. Most subjects insisted that on the 
flr5>t recall they wrote down everything they could remember. 
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The recall data ajso showed decreased recall of Informatidn unimpor- 
tant to the second perspective, again a fact consistent with either a 
retrieval plan, an output editing, or a reconstructive process. Regrettably, 
the interviewer did not systematically press subjects to explain why infor- 
mation Included in the first protocol did not appear in the second. None- 
theless, It came out in a\:oupIe of cases thdt persons did not bother to 
write down informatic/h unimportant to the second perspective, in other words, 
that they were editing their output.. ^ ' 

Psychologists will have varying degrees of enthusiasm for the method 
of attempting to illuminate a process by the simple expedient of having sub- 
jects talk about it. We find compeling the , argument that there is no good 
a priori reoson to suppose that when a person tells you his mind worked In 
such and such a way that he is mistaken or lying. > Many subjects told us 
that a perspective provided them with a plan for searching memory, specifi- 
cally that considering the generic concerns of a burglar or homebuyer 
allowed them to access information relevant to these concerns. Naturally, 
converging evidence should be sought using other techniques. In the meantime, 
these self-reports make a prima facie case for the schema as retrieval plan. 
The self-reports weighed against the notion that the schema mediated editing 
of responses. Hcv/ever, this evidence should be Interpreted conservat i vely-, 

Peopje are marvelously versatile information pre sssors. If one J/elleves 

> 

the subjects* sel f-reports, most of them did not consciously edit their output 
when recalling the story for the first time. But they might under other 
circumstances. Indeed, some of them may have done so when recalling the 
story for the second time in the present studies. 
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Little has been said about the reconstructive Interpretation cf the 
increment In recall following a perspective shift, for the simple reason 
,t1iat the present data weighs neither for nor against this interpretation. 
We can say only that the variant of the reconstruction hypothesis which 
would attribute the Increment to plausible fabrications seems unreasonable 
Simple guessing is unlikely to have al lowed , subjects to produce the- Infor- 

r 

matlon that Mother was' never home on Thursdays or that the roof leaked. 
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^ Table I 

Proportions of all Idea Units Recalled on the 
First Test at each Importance Level 



Perspective 


High 


Med 1 urn 


Low 


Homebuyer 


.55 


■ .A9 




Burglar 


.66 


.36 • 


.23 
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Table 2 

Proportions Recalled of Idea Units V/hose Importance Varied 
as a Function of Perspective —Experiment , 1 



^ 




Information 


Cluster 




t ■ 


Burglar 




Homebuyer 




1' First/Second Persp^cH^fve 


1st Recall 2nd 


Recal 1 


« 

1st Recall 2nd 


Recal 1 


j 

Burglar/Burglar 

> 


.68 


.69 


• 39 


-J 
r35 


Homebuyer/Homebuyer 


170 


.68 


.58 


.58 


Homebuye r/Bu r g 1 a r 


.5A 


.6A 


, .58 


.56 


Burg 1 a r/Homebuyer 


, -73 


.61 


.37 


M 
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Table 3 

Proportions Recalled of Idea Units Whose Importance Varied 
as a Function of Perspectives — Experiment 2 

Infbrmation Cluster 



Burglar Hoinebuyer 



First/Second Perspective 1st Recall 2nd Recall 1st Recall 2n^ RecaU 

Homebuyer/Burglar .51 .6f .59 .'♦8 

Burglar/Homebuyer .68 .36 ^ M .50 
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Figure Caption 

O 

Figured. Proportion of perspective-^relevant and perspective- 
Irrelevant information recalled on the first test, ^ 
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